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with their own Prince or State, yet this by the superiority of
mere power is refused us in the most momentous parts of
commerce,1 besides an Act of Navigation to which we never
consented, pinned down upon us, and rigorously executed,2
and a thousand other unexampled circumstances as grievous
as they are invidious to mention. To go unto the rest.

It is too well known that we are forced to obey some
laws we never consented to, which is a condition I must
not call by its true uncontroverted name for fear of my
Lord Chief Justice Whitshed's ghost with his Libertas et
natale solum, written as a motto on his coach, as it stood at
the door of the court, while he was perjuring himself to
betray both.3 Thus, we are in the condition of patients who
have physic sent them by doctors at a distance, strangers to
their constitution, and the nature of their disease : And thus,
we are forced to pay five hundred per cent, to divide our
properties, in all which we have likewise the honour to be
distinguished from the whole race of mankind.

As to improvement of land, those few who attempt that
or planting, through covetousness or want of skill, generally
leave things worse than they were, neither succeeding in trees

1  By Acts 18 Charles II c. 2, and 32 Charles II c. 2, enacted m 1665
and 1680, the importation into England from Ireland of all cattle, sheep",
swine, beef, pork, bacon, mutton, cheese and butter, "was absolutely
prohibited. The land of Ireland being laigely pasture land and England
being the chief and nearest market, these laws practically destioyed the
farming industry.   The pernicious acts were passed on complaint from
English land propnetois that the competition from Irish cattle had
lowered their rents in England.    " In this manner," says Lecky, " the
chief source of Irish prosperity was annihilated at a single blow." [T. S.]

2  The original Navigation Act treated Ireland on an equal footing
with England.   The act, however, was succeeded in 1663 by that of
15 Charles II c. 7, in which it was declared that no European articles,
with few exceptions, could be imported into the colonies unless they
had been loaded in English-built vessels at English ports.   Nor could
goods be brought from English colonies except to English ports.  By
the Acts 22 and 23 of Charles II. c. 26 the exclusion of Ireland was
confirmed, and the Acts 7 and 8 of Will. Ill c. 22, passed in 1696,
actually prohibited any goods whatever fiom being impoited to Ireland
direct from the English colonies    These aie the reasons for Swift's
remark that Ireland's ports were of no moie use to Ireland's people
"thana beautiful prospect to a man shut up in a dungeon."   [T  S ]

3  See note on page 137 of vol. vi of this edition.   " The Diapier's
Letters."   [T. S.]